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SIDELIGHTS ON PROOFREADING.— III. 


“Proofreading Upon the Copy” is the sub- 
ject of an article in a trade magazine, and 
the author (a tyro in real proof work ) has 
gathered up some choice bits, as old as the 
hills, which have been printed and reprinted 
in various instructive works — witness the 
following : — 


“Marking of the copy will avoid the 
resetting of lines made necessary when 
the marking is done on the proof. 

“While not all errors could be taken 
care of in this way, many could be 
avoided, 

“Much of the copy sent to a printing 
house seems to indicate on the part of 
the author his indifference to typographit 
niceties. 

“The advantages accruing through pre- 
paration of copy are manifold : First, the 


avoidance of resetting many of the lines. 
Second, the saving.of the operator’s time 
by not having to.stop to consider capitaliz- 
ation, punctuation, etc. Third, the possi- 
bility of turning out a more ‘consistent 
piece of work. Last, the harmony of all 
working upon the same manuscript.” 


Then he goes on with the unvarying rou- 
tine the textbooks teach — one underscore 
for italic, two for small capitals, etc., foreign 
words distinctly written, use of the caret, etc., 
ad lib. ad nauseam. Why, people don’t do 
all this any ‘more : there is a new style proof- 
sheet, a new modus operandi for copy, and 
the wide-awake of the world are sending back 
a merry ha-ha to the plodders in the dim 
woods ! 

If one has eight or more monotypes to pro- 
vide for, and barrels of manuscript arriving 
weekly, this method of progress would be as 
mule power compared to automobile. Let us 
say a book comes in, “ The Known Species of 
Fungi.” Now the first thing to do is to 
quickly get heads and subheads throughout. 
No, don’t bother to draw three nice lines be- 
low — everybody down to the devil knows 
they are CAPS. But mark (in purple, greer;, 
or red ) against Part I. Ascomycetes, “ 12-pt. 
Fr. OS.,” “11-pt. 26 J,” or “ 12-pt. Jenson.” 
Next, or as you go along, get subheads, Mush- 
rooms, Morels, Truffles, etc. and jot down 
“1o-pt. Fr. OS.,” “ 9-pt. 26 J,” or “ 10-pt. Jen- 
son.” A red dot under a word makes it 
italic ; for a passage, italic, bracket its side - 
in red, with a dot at first word and end ; use 
green in the same way for small capitals. 
Keep your blue pencil in the left hand, using 
it as constantly as possible — one should have 
two pages always before him — (a slant 
through a single “cap” initial reduces to. 
lower-case, commas go in as a short stroke :, 
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blue-pencil all omissions, a blue series of dots 
restores words previously deleted, blue page 
numbers go on the upper right-hand corners 
of leaves ). The blue pencil is the laboring- 
man — others, aristocratic. A heavy wave 
line for. bold-face type is now standard 
in all offices. Formule set apart from 
text (in centre of page) are “ squared- 
off,” in a rectangular frame of blue pencil. 
If there is a small amount of white space at 
bottom of page draw a blue line down to 
lower right corner to connect first word on 
next page — do not say “no f,” as this is 
not needed. If, however, you desire the next 
page paragraphed, put the mark after the last 
word on this page, which covers that point. 

As to the present-day proof sheet, it is 
much handsomer than the old-time hen- 
tracked ‘and fly-specked specimen. In the 
first place, all.periods inserted are in small 
circles, opposite the line to which they belong, 
and quite near it ( no lines drawn out, how- 
ever ). Colons are within a narrow oval, 
commas always have a slant stroke at their 
side, but never an inverted A ; apostrophes 
and quotations have the straight-up V, as do 
asterisks, degree and minute marks, and all 
“superior” figures. “Inferiors,” as H20: 


stand below an inverted A. All these things 
are to be marked as near the body of print as 
possible — larger items go beyond. Capitals 
should be made exactly like the printed letters, 
A, W, Z, etc. — a very simple process, easily 
acquired. It gives the strip of proof a much 
clearer effect. Small letters must be upright, 
and distinct. The “#” has a very heavy dot 
always, and an “e” is made like the printed 
letter or like the Greek epsilon. A small “x” is 
written with one wave stroke, like Greek chi ; 
this is to distinguish it from the multi- 
plication sign X, made much larger and plain. 
The dash or the equality symbol, =, is en- 
closed between two vertical strokes, the equal 
mark narrower, =, for the hyphen, has one 
vertical. Always make the “f” like an italic 
letter, but an “1” with a loop. The “o” 1s 
a small circle, “ p” appearing like print, and 
never the script “ p,” which ascends. Other 
letters made as printed are “r,” “s,” and “ 2.” 

There are a few more points, and the stu- 
dent must realize that these changes from old 
proof are made to bring about economy and 
efficiency. No more is heard the complaint 
from the operators, “The proof-room made 
my work look ten times as bad as it should.” 
Newark, N. J. Arthur Pemberton. 





THE FIFTY-FIRST REJECTION. 


How often must a manuscript be rejected 
before its author regards it as unsalable ? 
This is an interesting and important question, 
especially for young and ambitious writers. 
The right answer may have an important 
bearing upon the career of the young man or 
woman who essays to make a living from the 
fascinating and sometimes precarious busi- 
ness of writing. Some authors become dis- 
couraged after the third or fourth unsuccess- 
ful submission, while others keep at it in- 
definitely. It all depends upon the writer 
and the quality of his product. So many 
things enter into the availability of a story 
or article that it is practically impossible to 
make any general rule. Indeed, the polite 


editor in returning the copy makes it a point 
in his printed rejection slip to say that the re- 
turn of the manuscript is in no wise a reflec- 
tion upon its merits. 

The writer who has never had his story re- 
turned is a very rare animal. Some of the 
most successful fictionists now before the 
public frankly admit that in their apprentice- 
ship days they had their stories returned not 
once, but a dozen times. Curiously enough, 
the stories that came back oftenest are the 
ones they regarded as their best. No less a 
writer than Irvin Cobb takes a melancholy 
satisfaction in relating how one of his earliest 
masterpieces was turned down by practically 
every editor in the United States. It was 
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finally published — I think in Munsey’s. 
Again Cyrus Townsend Brady sent out a 
production upon which he had spent many 
loving hours. Like the fabled cat it came 
back every time it was sent out. The op- 
timistic writer eventually cut it in half and 
made two stories from the original manuscript 
and both were promptly accepted by the first 
editors to whom they were sent. 

What is the moral? I do not know. It 
cannot be said that editors do not always 
know what they want. They usually do, and 
the best of them are in a most receptive mood 
in the matter of fiction. One way of trying 
to get an answer as to how often a story 
should be sent out is by consulting the ex- 
perience of writers in such matters. I have 
had at least one such experience, which was 
interesting, if not profitable. It might be 
called the Adventure of the Fifty-first Re- 
jection. . 

Many years ago when I was making my 
first excursion into the field of short*story 
writing I conceived a short tale, which was 
entitled “ The Girl With the Pea Green Hat.” 
It told of a young man who had noticed a 
girl’s hat resting upon a rack in a room in an 
office building adjoining the one in which he 
earned his daily bread. Each morning the hat 
was placed in its position upon the rack and 
each evening at the same hour it disappeared. 
He had never had so much as a glimpse of 
the owner of the hat, and being of a senti- 
mental turn of mind he built a romance about 
the headgear. What happened to him and 
how the thing ended has no place in this nar- 
rative. Sufficient to say, it appealed to me as 
a good story, and after it was written I sub- 
mitted it to a fellow newspaper man, who 
was also engaged in short-story writing. He 
had been very severe in his criticisms of 
others of my efforts, but when he read this 
particular story he exclaimed : “Spend the 
money you are going to get for this story, for 
it is as good as sold.” 
my surprise and chagrin it came home with 
the usual printed slip of declination. As fast 
as it came back I sent it out again, and even- 
tually it went to each one of the following pub- 
lications (many of them no longer pub- 
lished ): Metropolitan, McClure’s, Harper’s, 








I sent it out, and to ~ 





Associated Sanday Magazines, 
Ainslee’s, Lippincott’s, 
Pearson’s, Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening 
Post, Booklovers’, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Frank Leslie’s, Collier’s, Munsey’s, American, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Delineator, the 
Reader, Monthly Story Magazine, Red Book, 
Smith’s, McCall's, Gunter’s, Benziger’s, Bohe- 
mian, Harper’s Bazaar, Appleton’s, Broadway, 
Putnam’s, Atlantic Monthly, Everybody’s, 
Ladies’ World, Independent, New England 
Magazine, Sunset, National, Modern Woman, 
Life, Short Stories, The Circle, International 
Syndicate, McClure’s Syndicate, Author's 
Syndicate, Hearst Syndicate, American Press 
Association, Blue Book. 

Was I discouraged after the list of avail- 
able publications had been exhausted ? Not 
at all. I was satisfied that the story was fit 
for publication, and I determined to persevere 
until it had been sold. I rewrote part of it 
and gave it a new title, “ Philander Johnson's 
Latch-Key,” and then 1 started in all over 
again, determined to re-submit it to all of the 
magazines that had refused it. On the fourth 
trip out in its new guise it was accepted and 
was published, and I received a check of $30 
for my labor. The manuscript was so worn 
from its many trips that it had to be retyped. 
That and my postage bill cost me something 
like $15, but I was happy in the consciousness 
that I had succeeded in placing the story. 

That is one answer to the query of how 
often a story should be sent out before it is 
regarded as unsalable. I do not presume to 
find fault with any of the editors who re- 
fused it, not even with the one who accepted 
it after having declined it some months pre- 
viously. It was not a masterpiece by any 
means, but I am sure that it was worth all I 
received for it. I imagine there were various 
reasons for its declination. Obviously it was 
unfitted for many of the publications. Others 
probably had all the stories on hand they 
needed at the time it was offered, and others 
still frankly did not like it. 

So the only moral is that if you have a 
story in which you have real faith, keep on 
offering it until some kind-hearted editor -— 
maybe in despair — accepts it. 

Parcapecpata, Penn. George Barton. 


Smart Set, 
Scribner’s, Century, 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles. should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

- o 

Here is an excellent example of the kind 
of letter that should not be written to an 
editor :— 

Editor _— 

I respectfully address you to request you 
please to kindly, if you will, publish these two 
poems for me. I don’t want any payment, just 
the kind favor to publish them, as the favor will 


help me in other work. I know, Sir, they may 
not be entirely correct, but they are my first 
poems, and “in these times” may perhaps in- 
spire some one, at least I hope so. I have 
others I also would like you to look over, if you 
care to do so. You will make me very happy, 
and many that have read the poems have told 
me to ask you to publish them. I recited them 
also to a dear friend of my departed husband, 
who is a General of note, and with tears in his 
eyes, requested a copy of “ The General’s Wish 
for His Son.”. I have one for June, which I 
will write out :— 
JUNE. 
June is the month for roses, 
And for the fair young bride, 
Happy the man that chooses 
The one he can always pride. 


June is the month for sunshine, 
For the dreams of the girls and boys, 
I hope they will .come true sometime 
And unite them in a wedlock of joy. 


June also brings sorrow, 
When death parts two that have wed, 
But God will unite them some morrow, 
Not for years, but forever, instead. 


I have had great sorrow, Sir, myself, as my 
good husband passed away a year ago, after an 
illness of but a few days, and since then I have 
had no happiness in my life, as my dear parents 
have also passed away, and the home has been 
broken up. I have the best of references and 
people. You can make me as happy as I can 
hope to be if you will only kindly publish my 
poems and receive at least a widow’s blessing. 
I hope you will do what you think best, and 
please try, Sir, to bring a little sunshine into my 
life, and you will if you will only let me see my 
own first thoughts in print. I have never failed 
to read the for years and all of our 
large family, that has parted now and five are 
at rest. 

Very respectfully, 
Mrs. 


P. S. If you kindly publish the poems, Sir, 
will you kindly also have my full address 
printed ? I will thank you so much for the fa- 
vor ! 





Maximilian Harden, whose paper, Die 
Zukunft, has finally been suppressed by the 
German government and who has been 
drafted to serve as a military clerk during 
the rest of the war, deserves unbounded 
credit for the common sense of his fearless 
patriotic writing, but he certainly mixed his 
metaphors some when he wrote :— 
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The sea of passion is not burned out. When 
rider and steed, themselves a wandering flame, 
are armored against the whirls of passion as well 
as against the icy breeze, it will be spring in 
Germany. 


ee 

The editor of the Concord Evening Monitor 
sizes up the situation as it should be when he 
says :— 

“ Tue Writer, Boston, has increased its price 
to fifteen cents a copy, but as its readers know 
that they are likely to find a fifteen-dollar tip in 
its contents at any time, the raise will not make 
many of its subscribers drop out.” 


Broadness of range will be a characteris‘ic 
of a series of studies in literature by S. P. B. 
Maise, to be published by Grant Richards, of 
London, under the comprehensive title, “ From 
Shakspere to O. Henry.” Greensboro, North 
Carolina, by the way, is to have a new inn 
named the O. Henry Hotel, in memory of 
William Sidney Porter, who was born in 
Greensboro. W. H. H. 
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QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 





I am interested in articles relating to the 
technique of poetry. What has THE Writer 
published along this line, and are the num- 
bers of the magazine containing the articles 
still available ? M. F.C 

[In THe Writer for September, 1914, 
there was a six-page article on “ The Art of 
Versification,” giving the important rules of 
verse-making. Two articles, entitled “ Helps 
Toward the Making of Verse,” by Alwin 
West, the first treating of “The Mastery of 
Technique,” and the second of “The Choice 
of Themes,” were published in THe Writer 
for September and November, 1907. A third 
article by Alwin West, “ The Love-theme in 
Poetry and Prose,” was printed in THe Wai- 
TER for August, 1909. In the number for 
March, 1909, was a short article on “ How to 
Write Triolets.” Other articles that have ap- 
peared in THE Writer are : “The Ministry 
of Poetry,” by Mary Isabel Wymore ( Feb- 
ruary, 191c) ; “A Sermon to Poets,” by 
Horace Traubel ( September, 1911) ; “The 









Technique of Verse-writing,” by Mary Elea- 
nor Roberts ( December, 1912) ; and “ Edu- 
cating the Verse-writer,’ by Frances Barber 
( September, 1915 ). All the numbers of THe 
WRITER containing these articles may be had, 
for fifteen cents singly, or for $1.25 for the 
nine numbers ordered together. — w. H. H.] 





Is it the usual thing for publishers to ex- 
pect part payment of expense of publication 
when they accept a book from a new writer ? 
Do song publishers always expect payment in 
advance toward issuing asong? M. H. T. 

[The best publishers bring out books 
wholly at their own expense, and some of 
them decline to publish books under their im- 
print on any other terms. A similar rule pre- 
vails among the best music publishers. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is inadvisable for an au- 
thor to publish at his own expense if he ex- 
pects financial profit from publication. As a 
rule, if a book is likely to be commercially 
profitable a publisher can be found to bring 
it out in the regular way, paying the author 
either on a royalty basis or in a lump sum. 
Sometimes authors want to see their work in 
book form, without regard to financial profit, 
and in such cases the only way to accomplish 
their end may be by paying the cost of pub- 
lication, either to some good printer or to 
some of the publishers who make a business 
of printing for authors. Such publishers do 
not expect, as a rule, to get much income 
from the sale of the books they bring out, 
and so the author has to pay them a profit for 
themselves, in addition to the cost of pro~ 
ducing the book. If this is understood by the 
author everything is right, but when a pub- 
lisher who prints for authors gives an es- 
timate of cost of production, it is well for 
the author to get a similar estimate from 
some good printer and compare the figures, 
to see just how much he will be paying for 
the imprint of the publisher. In getting such 
an estimate, the cost of binding the whole 
edition need not be included, since it is the 
custom of publishers of such books to bind 
copies in small lots as needed, and only the 
cost of such binding need to be reckoned. — 
W. H. H. ] 





There are a number of questions about 
writing and placing manuscripts that I wish 
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to ask, but I am so unsophisticated that I do 
not know whether my perplexities are com- 
mon to others, or whether they are of enough 
general interest to warrant answers to my 
questions in THE WRITER. 


(1.) I have written for pleasure short 
poems, articles, and stories, which I have 
contributed gratis from time to time to church 
and other magazines. Also I have written 
plays for children, and plays in visualizing 
poetry, and pantomimes carried out in dance 
form, which I have presented with my pupils 
in dancing and expression, the programs and 
verses appearing in our home and state 
papers. Would this publication bar me from 
offering these things for pay to magazines or 
to producers of photoplays ? 

( 2.) Can or should the same story, poem, 
or play, be offered to more than one maga- 
zine at a time, or must an author wait for 
no telling how long to find out that he must 
offer his production to another market ? 

(3.) Is it best for a beginner to send 
manuscripts to an authors’ agericy or a syn- 
dicate for placement or criticism, or for both ? 
Would authors’ agencies and syndicates be 
the proper agents to which to apply for the 
criticism of manuscripts ? Can you recom- 
mend a good authors’ agent or syndicate who 
will criticise and take charge of placements ? 

(4.) Can you suggest proper textbooks on 
free verse as well as metrical verse, or in- 
structive books to read on the subjects ? 
What I have written has always been spon- 
taneous — written as it came to me — but I 
want to know the rules regarding metre and 
free verse so that I may be sure whether I am 
right or wrong in my ideas. 

‘ 5.) Do you criticise verse or prose your- 
self ? 

(6.) Is there advantage in contributing 
to magazines gratis ? 

(7.) What right has a magazine editor 
after accepting a manuscript to change the 
wording or punctuation without the consent 
of the author ? 

(8) Is it 
manuscript ? 

(9.) Is there any proper quality of paper 
that should be used for typewriting manu- 
scripts ? 

(10.) Do editors consider longhand manu- 
scripts at all ? 

( 11.) Is it not true that “pull” in many 
cases has more to do with the acceptance of 
manuscripts than merit ? The popular maga- 
zines prove this to me in many of the short 
stories. M. B. B. 

(1.) Anything that has been published 
without the protection of copyright is com- 
mon property, and so is, as a rule, unsalable. 


There are conceivable cases, however, in 


correct to send carbon-copy 


which an editor might be willing to pay for 
something which he would not have seen if it 
had not been brought to his attention, regard- 
less of the fact that it had been published in 
some paper of limited local circulation. If 
matter that has been published in this way is 
offered to editors, or photoplay producers, the 
facts in each case should be stated frankly. 

(2.) It is not advisable, as a rule, to offer 
a manuscript simultaneously to several editors 
or publishers. For one thing, if they should 
all accept the manuscript and send checks by 
return mail, the author would be embarrassed ! 

(3.) Syndicates buy manuscripts, as maga- 
zines do, but they should not be looked to for 
desired criticism. Authors’ agencies make a 
business of criticising manuscripts, and some 
of them undertake to place manuscripts for 
authors. An honest, well-conducted agency 
can often be of great help to a beginner, or 
even to one experienced in writing. Agen- 
cies whose advertisements appear in THE 
WRITER are believed by the publisher to be 
competent and trustworthy. Otherwise, their 
advertisements would not be accepted. 

(4.) A good book giving the rules of 
verse-writing is “The Art of Versification,” 
by Esenwein and Roberts. A six-page review 
of the book, giving the important rules, was 
published in THe Waiter for September, 
1914, which will be sent for fifteen cents. 

( 5.) Since the service of The Writers’ 
Literary Bureau was discontinued some years 
ago THE WRITER has had no facilities for 
criticising or placing manuscripts for authors. 
Information about the manuscript require- 
ments of the periodicals that buy manuscripts 
is given monthly in “ The Writer's Directory 
of Periodicals” and in the department, “ The 
Manuscript Market.” 

(6.) Whether there is advantage in con- 
tributing to magazines gratis is a question not 
easily answered, since, after all, the answer 
in each case depends upon circumstances — 
the circumstances of the case and the cir- 
cumstances of the person. Speaking gener- 
ally, it is better for a writer not to do gratui- 
tous work with an idea of getting reputation, 
and a writer should not do gratuitous work 
that may take remuneration away from other 
writers. THe Writer has always tried to 
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inculcate the idea that writing should be done 
in the first place for its own sake, without 
regard to commercial reward, but when a 
writer has produced something that is good 
he ought to get financial reward for his work, 
and not give it away unless there is some rea- 
son for so doing. If a publication of general 
interest does not pay for contributions, and 
competes with other publications of the same 
class that do pay, a writer wko contributes to 
the publication that does not pay injures other 
writers by unpaid competition, and gets only 
such benefit as some increase of reputation 
gives. On the other hand, there may be valid 
reasons for giving literary work without pay- 
ment — for instance, either to help along a 
cause, or to aid a periodical that supports a 
cause, or to give publicity to an idea, or to 
get into print something worth while that 
for some reason or other is not salable. The 
old saying, “ Anything that is worth printing 
is worth paying for,” is distinctly not true. 
Many useful periodicals have such limited 
support that they cannot afford to pay for 
contributions, and writers who give their 
work to such periodicals are justified in help- 
ing a good cause. Again, there are contribu- 
tions that cannot easily be sold, and yet are 
worth printing in periodicals that can give 
them space if payment for them is not re- 
quired. To the main question, whether it is 
worth while to have contributions published 
without payment for the sake of reputation, 
the answer, speaking in a general way, is No, 
but all these other suggestions deserve con- 
sideration, too. To get reputation, a writer 
should depend mainly on publications that 
pay, but there are many different combiza- 
tions of circumstances under which it might 
be advisable for a writer to write gratuitously. 

(7.) An editor has no right in printing a 
manuscript to make important changes in it 
without consultation with the author, but any 
editor has a right to edit manuscripts for 
publication, making minor changes in wording 
and punctuation which seem to him improve- 
ments. Very few manuscripts are printed 
without being edited in this way. ; 

(8.) It is better to send the ribbon copy 
of a typewritten manuscript to editors, re- 
taining the carbon copy. 


(9.) A short manuscript is better written 
on note-size paper — 5 I-2 by 8 1-2 inches; a 
long manuscript should be written on letter 
paper — 8 1-2 by 11 inches. Any good type- 
writer paper will do. Using paper of moder- 
ately light weight — not too thin — saves 
postage. 

( 10.) Editors want legible manuscripts, 
and as typewriting is more legible than pen- 
writing, as a rule, typewritten manuscripts 
are preferred. Some editors say they will not 
examine pen-written manuscripts, but prob- 
ably any editor will read any manuscript that 
looks promising, if it is plainly written so 
that it can be read without trouble — but 
very few people write that way. As a rule, 
manuscripts should be typewritten. Every wri- 
ter should have a typewriter if he can possibly 
afford it, and as good a typewriter as he can 
get. Some second-hand machines do good 
work, but others, with the letters broken and 
out of alignment, particularly if they are not 
cared for, so that the type is allowed to fill up, 
make copy that is not so attractive as good 
penscript. It is important that the type- 
writing of manuscripts should be good. 

(11.) Editors buy the manuscripts that 
they think will help most to make their pub- 
lications salable. Sometimes, of course, edi- 
tors may be influenced by recommendations or 
other considerations, but in most cases the 
manuscripts they print represent their judg- 
ment of what their readers want — not in- 
frequently showing how fallible their judg- 
ment is. Magazine publishing is a business, 
and there is no more place for “pull” in it 
than there is in any other business.—w. H. H.} 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize. offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes.] 


Short Stories ( New York) is now com- 
pleting plans for the fall and winter numbers 
of the magazine, in which the editors want to 
include stories of sports, humor, mystery, and 
adventure, of from 6,000 to 8,000 words in 
length. These stories may or may not pos- 
sess a love interest. The editors also want 
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some good war stories, with a clear-cut Amer- 
icanism, human appeal, and originality, partic- 
ularly having to do with America’s entry 
into the war. Next to the best story of the 
war, the editors say that perhaps the most 
difficult type of fiction to find is the story 
dealing with unusual phases of business, not 
too technical or detailed, but possessing all 
the features of plot and action that will prove 
of interest to the layman, as well as to the 
sophisticated man of business. 


William R. Hearst has bought Puck, the 
humorous weekly, for his International Maga- 
zine Company and will publish it at 119 West 
4oth Street, New York. Joseph A. Moore, of 
the Hearst interests, will have supervision of 
the magazine and Foster Gilroy will continue 
as general manager. 


Smith’s Magazine ( New York) is in the 
market for nothing at present except a few 
very short stories — of not more than 2,500 
words — suited to its pages. 


The New Country Life ( Garden City, N. 
Y.) has immediate and special need of a 
paragraph or so, with photograph, of nation- 
ally known people working in their own gar- 
dens, or helping in some other way to make 
up for the withdrawal of labor from the es- 
tates. 


The American Newspaper Syndicate Co. 
( Chicago ) is preparing a series of articles 
extending over a period of one year, to be 
run in country newspapers, showing why 
people of rural districts should spend their 
money at home and not send it to the mail 
order house. Articles should be written 
forcefully and entertainingly, and the Syn- 
dicate wants every available argument that 
can be applied direct to rural districts. 


St. Nicholas (New York ) has so much 
accumulated material on hand that it has no 
present special needs. 


The Farmer’s Wife ( St. Paul, Minn.) is 
now in the market for short stories suitable 
for January and February. The editor could 
also use a small amount of poetry. Lyrical 


verse is acceptable, and all poetry must be 
short and contain something of a message or 
sentiment in it. 


Adventure ( New York) is temporarily 
overstocked with stories of more than 10,000 
words, and will buy no more until October. 
The magazine is steadily in the market, how- 
ever, for short stories. 

The editor of McCall’s Magazine ( New 
York ) says that the great mass of fiction 
that comes to her is mostly made up of made- 
to-order lové stories. McCall's is, of course, :n- 
terested in love stories, as any woman’s maga- 
zine must be, but, at the same time, it is much 
interested in stories of other types — stories 
that really represent what the author wants to 
say, not what he supposed the editor might 
want him to say. The editor of McCall’s is 
trying to get away from rule-of-thumb fiction, 
and will put in print any story that is real. 


The National Newspaper Service ( Chi- 
cago ) wants some short daily or three-times- 
a-week feature matter, unique in basic idea, 
and preferably of a humorous character. 


The Newspaper Feature Service ( New 
York ) is in the market for strong, dramatic 
newspaper-magazine features, based on cur- 
rent news, national conditions, real life ro- 
mance, or vital human interest. 


The Argosy ( New York ) especially needs 
just now some good short stories of from 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 


The Bellman ( Minneapolis ) is well sup- 
plied with material, and so is not in the mar- 
ket for any unsolicited manuscripts at pres- 
ent. 


The Porcupine, a new monthly published at 
211 West 33d street, New York, announces 
that while it is “ devoted largely to the lighter 
and more ridiculous phases of modern life, 
to satirical comment on life, literature, and 
the stage,” its purpose is nevertheless “to do 
its bit in the great battle for human liberty.” 
In its initial number it shoots quills at the 
“ weakened pacifists,” “the plotting reservists,” 
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and “the traitorous filibusters and pro-Ger- 
mans and others of the reptilian species.” 

Beginning with July the Independent ( New 
York ) is published as a bi-weekly. 

The Publisher and Retailer ( New York ) 
has discontinued publication. 

. 

The Player (New York ) has temporarily 

suspended publication. 


Picture Progress ( New York ) has been 
discontinued, the May number being the last 
issued. 


Bruno’s ( New York ) has stopped publica- 
tion. 


The National Guard Magazine ( Cincin- 
nati) has suspended publication temporarily. 

Something to Do ( Boston ) has suspended 
publication until October. 

The Outlaw Magazine is now the New Era 
({ New York ). 


Childhood, a magazine for children pub- ° 
lished in Chicago, comes out in new dress 
and with the enlarged title, Childhood and 
Movieland. The new feature of -the publica- 
tion consists of a number of stories and il- 
lustrations which are elaborated and contin- 
ued on the screens of the moving-picture 


theatres at children’s matinees. The editor 
of the magazine is Sara W. Featherstone, 
who bought it recently from Daughaday & 
Company. 


The Scoop ( Chicago ), which for six years 
has been written by newspaper men and de- 
voted to their interests, is succeeded by a new 
semi-monthly magazine, the Dead-Line, the 
first issue of which will appear July 25. De 
Lysle Ferree Cass, former editor of the 
Scoop, is publisher and managing editor. He 
will continue in the Dead-Line the same co- 
operative editorial policy that distinguished 
the Scoop. 


In view of the exceptional interest aroused 
by the recent competition under the auspices 


of the National Arts Club, and the winning 
of a $250 prize by Daniel M. Henderson for 
his poem called “The Road to France,” the 
club has decided to institute another competi- 
tion for a musical setting to Mr. Henderson’s 
poem. A prize of $250, originally offered by 
the club for “ The best music for an American 
War Song” ( which was not awarded in the 
competition just ended ) will be increased to 
$500. The competition is open to all resi- 
dents of the United States, and to all Amer- 
ican citizens wherever resident. All entries 
must be in the hands of the National Arts 
Club Defence Committee, Gramercy Park, 
New York City, before 5 p. m., September 15. 
The award, if any, will be made October 12 
(Columbus Day ), or as soon afterward as 
possible. Composers who wish copies of Mr. 
Henderson’s poem may obtain them on ap- 
plication to the Defence Committee of the 
National Arts Club at the above address. 


Jack Lait has written an article for the 
American Magazine ( New York), called 
“Looking Ahead from Thirty-five,” and the 
editor of the American offers prizes of $20, 
$10, and $5 for the best letters of about 500 
words on “How I Would Make the Worid 
Over if I Had the Chance.” The contest will 
close August 15, and the winning letters will 
be published in the November number. 


Snappy Stories will present to the author 
of the story selected by the readers as the 
best in the issue in which it appears a hun- 
dred-dollar Liberty Bond, over and above the 
purchase price of the story. To the writer of 
the best fifty-word letter of opinion, Snappy 
Stories will pay ten dollars. Letters of opin- 
ion, limited to fifty words, should be ad- 
dressed : “Liberty Bond Editor, Snappy 
Stories, 37 West Thirty-ninth st., New York 
City.” The ten-dollar prize will be awarded 
for the best letter — that is, the one offering 
the most intelligent criticism. The bond will 
be awarded to the author whose story re- 
ceives the greatest number of votes. In case 
of a tie, a hundred-dollar Liberty Bond will 
be awarded to each author. The contest for 
each issue will close on the day of publication 
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of the next issue. Snappy Stories is published 
twice a month, on the 4th and the 18th. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Florence Boyce Davis, whose poem, “ The 
Cow Path,” was printed in the Bellman for 
May 26, is a Vermonter whose hobby is na- 
ture study, which, she says, sends her scram- 
bling over the hills at every available chance 
— attentive to birds, flowers, ferns, mush- 
rooms, moths, in fact, any part of the great, 
wonderful outdoors. Miss Davis is not a pro- 
lific writer, but she has had poems published 
in the Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, the 
Century, and other standard magazines and 
lesser publications. 


Linda Buntyn Willie, who wrote the story, 
“The Things We Hope For,” in the June 
number of the American Magazine, is a Geor- 
gian by birth, now living in Texas. Mrs. 
Willie, who has been a widow since she was 
eighteen, has done newspaper work in small 
towns in Oklahoma, Georgia, Arkansas, and 
Texas, usually having a column of her own 
where she said what she wanted to say 
straight from the shoulder, making the usual 
number of friends and enemies thereby. She 
still regards herself as a newspaper woman, 
though she is not engaged now in newspaper 
work. The story in the American Magazine 
is almost her first to be published, although 
she had a story in the Designer several years 
ago, and later a short article in the Youth’s 
Companion, 


Edgar Young, whose tropical story, “ The 
Long-haired Jane,” came out in Adventure 
for June, says he is a tramp turned writer. 
While a youth he traveled for several years 
with American tramps and then drifted on 
foot across into Mexico and down through 
Central America to Panama. After a short 
stay there he wandered into South America, 
where he remained for several years, living 
the care-free life of the tropical hobo. Mr. 
Young never studied story writing. He 
merely writes for his own amusement when 
a plot appeals to him and most of his stories 
are based on real happenings. He sold the 
first story he ever wrote to the Santa Fe 


Magazine, the organ of the Santa Fe rail- 
road, which happened to be the first market 
to which he offered it. A great number of 
his tramp telegraph operator stories have been 
printed in the Railroad Man’s Magazine, and 
short articles on Latin America and its people 
have appeared over his signature in news- 
papers and periodicals. Mr. Young’s auto- 
biography was printed in the March number 
of Adventure, in connection with his story, 
“The Yard-stick.” He has written other 
tales of Central and South America, which 
will be printed in coming numbers of Ad- 
venture. At present he is in charge of the 
Central American branch of Adventure’s in- 
formation bureau, “ Ask Adventure,” and un- 
dertakes to furnish information concerning 
the Central American republics not found 
elsewhere. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Farnol. — Speaking of his first novel, 
“The Broad Highway,” Jeffery Farnol says : 
“Two New York publishers refused it, and 
then a third firm accepted it. I found eleven 
‘Readers’ waiting for me, men and women, 
and young and old people, and they all had 
suggestions. I got over this fence somehow, 
and then the firm wrote that owing to the 
slump on Wall Street, the length of the boox, 
and the facts that I was not known and that 
the interest was wholly English, they could 
not take it, after all. I had got to believe 
in the book by that, and I said to the pub- 
lisher : ‘You'll be sorry if you don't give it 
a chance.’ But it was no use, so I slung the 
manuscript into a trunk. Then I sent it to 
another New York firm. ‘They said they 
could n't issue the story, but they would like 
to see me and talk it over. I replied that I 
had no time to waste, and ‘The Broad High- 
way’ again went back into my‘trunk. Dis- 
couraged and almost tempted to burn the 
manuscript I finally sent it home to my 
mother, and the first London publishing firm 
to whom it was offered published the story — 
and I don’t think they regret it. My Amer- 
ican publishers, Little, Brown, & Co., obtained 
the book from London.” 


Hughes. — Protesting against some state- 
ments in a review in the Boston Daily Ad- 
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vertiser of “In a Little Town,” Rupert 
Hughes writes to the Advertiser's literary 
editor : “ Your review is based upon the as- 
sumption that short-story writing with me 
is something new. Permit me to say that 
short stories were my chief output for many, 
many years, before any novel of mine had 
any success. . . Also let me take issue with 
you on another point, that is the statement 
that I have so much facility that I do not ac- 
complish' as much as my talent demands. I 
publish a great deal, it is true, and doubtless 
much too much, but I think that one of the 
reasons I seem to publish so much is that my 
work in recent years has been published only 
in two or three magazines of extremely large 
circulation. Other authors who publish 
stories in numerous magazines of minor cir- 
culation are not accused of being so prolific. 
During the year 1916 I wrote only one short 
story (called “Pain” ). It is included in 
the present volume. That story was at least 
ten years old in various forms. I had taken 
it up and. worked over it again and again, 
never succeeding in getting it to my liking. 
I never succeed in getting anything to my 
satisfaction. Many of my stories are eight 
or ten years old, existing in various drafts 
and undertaken in spasms of enthusiasm. 
Some of these stories, after so much labor 
and thought, turned out to be rough and 
hasty in their final appearance. Other storics 
which have been written and published al- 
most while the ink was wet are apt to have 
the appearance of long thought. Many au- 
thors write their stories on the typewriter 
and make few changes in the manuscript. My 
manuscripts are gone over again and again 
with microscopic attention, revision after re- 
vision until they can hardly be deciphered by 
the typist. I feel safe in saying there is no 
author in America today who takes greater 
pains with his writing than I do, who is more 
eager to have it correct from every point of 
view. 

Take the story, “ Baby Talk,” in the vol- 
ume under consideration. I began that story 
twelve years ago. It is a combination of 
farce and scholarship. I worked for months 
to make the classic allusions such as should 
convince a Greek professor of my scholar- 


ship, without frightening away the reader, 
who like Shakspere, has little Latin and less 
Greek. I was pleased to receive last week a 
letter from a Greek professor expressing his 
delight at my selection of Nonnus. He said 
he supposed that he was one of the few Greek 
professors who had ever read this man’s 
work, and sent me a monograph on him pub- 
lished in Studies in Philology. 

I turn out a great deal of work, not by 
slighting the work, but by devoting myself to 
it with all the energy, enthusiasm, and 
scholarship I possess or can acquire. I do 
not slight my work, but my sleep.” 





ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


[In this department will be printed articles on 
the theory and practice of advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pert. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass.] 


PROFESSIONAL TERMS. — II. 


Distributing. — The act of distributing type- 
matter, which has been printed, to its proper 
place in the case. 

Double-column. — Matter set across, or in 
the space of, two columns. 

Dummy, or Layout. — A few pages or parts 
of a proposed advertisement, book, pamphlet, 
or other job, put together so as to show in 
advance the plan or style of the work. 

Electrotype. — A copper-faced duplicate of 
type-matter or plate with either wood or me- 
tallic base, made type-high. 

Em. — The square of a type-body, called 
“em” because the body of the letter “m” in 
Roman type is generally square. The cost 
of setting reading matter is generally reck- 
oned on a basis of ems. An em-quad makes 
the blank space at the beginning of a para- 
graph in print. 

En. — One-half of an em-quad ; one-half 
the square of the type-body. 

Extended Type. — Type having a wider 
face than the average, as NEWS, ex- 
tended ; NEWS, average ; NEWS, condensed. 

Fancy Letters. — Type-faces that are not 
plain and simple in style. 
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Fat, or “phat.” — Leaded or other matter 
easy to set, and containing many quads and 
blanklines. 

Flat Rate. — A fixed rate for advertising 
space regardless of amount of space or num- 
ber of insertions. 

Floret. — A flower or leaf-shaped orna- 
ment. 

Follow Copy. — This instruction means that 
in matter of punctuation, use of capitals, style 
of type, etc., the compositor should follow 
copy exactly. 

Font. — A complete assortment of types oi 
one size and face, containing a due proportion 
of each letter, large and small, points, figures, 
etc. 

Foreign Advertising. — An advertisement 
of a firm not doing business in the town 
where the publication is issued. 

Foreign-language Publications. — These 
publications have an influence with their read- 
ers peculiar to themselves. In many sections 
of the country which have been colonized by 
foreigners, these papers have a very large and 
valuable constituency. The foreign-language 
publication field has changed very much within 
the last few years. Some of the publications 
formerly strong have lost largely in prestige 
and circulation. Others have come rapidly te 
the front. 

Form. — A page, a number of pages, en- 
gravings, or other matter that may be locked 
in a chase ready for placing on the press. 

Form Letters. — In a “ follow-up-system ” 
form letters are necessary. They may be 
either written out individually on the type- 
writer, or the body printed and the name filled 
in and the whole then “blurred” to give the 
effect of being typewritten and copied in a 
letter press. Form letters are intended to 
bring to a definite point inquiries received, and 
are great time-savers and conservers of en- 
ergy. 

Full-face ( Sometimes termed “ Boldface” ). 
— A Roman type with the thick stroke of the 
letter heavier. 

Full Position, or F. P. — An advertisement 
at top of column next to reading matter or 
preferred space along side of reading matter 
is known as F. P. 


Furniture. — Pieces of wood and metal for 
filling blank spaces in pages, and between and 
around pages in.a form, etc. 

Galley. — The shallow metal or wood trays, 
made in many sizes, of either brass, zinc, or 
wood, used to hold type after the lines have 
been taken from the composing stick ; usually 
has a thin brass bottom with three perpendicu- 
lar sides a little more than a half-inch in 
height. 

Galley Proofs. — First proofs ; those gen- 
erally. sent to the proofreader or author, so 
that corrections may be made before paging, 
or “ folioing.” 

Guardlines. — Slugs type-high used to pro- 
tect the edges of type in stereotyping and elec- 
trotyping. 

Guideline. — Directions written above the 
beginning of copy. 

Halftone. — An engraving made by photo- 
graphing a photographic print or wash-draw- 
ing through a fine screen on a copper plate. 
This is afterward treated to an acid bath 
which eats away the surface of the plate not 
covered by the screen. A halftone is coarse 
or fine according to the number of wires to an 
inch in screen. 

Headline. — A line of display type used to 
attract attention. 

Imposing. — Arranging pages of type-mat- 
ter in forms for the press. Must not be con- 
fused with “composing,” which refers to the 
setting of type. 

Imposing Stone. —- The flat surface upon 
which forms are locked up for the press ; 
usually of polished stone, but now often made 
of iron, 

Imprint. — The publisher’s or printer’s name 
and address appended to a book or job. 

Indention. — The space to the left at the be- 
ginning of a paragraph, or all the white space 
around an advertisement between border and 
solid matter. Hanging Indention. — The space 
to the right under the first line of a paragraph 
set with the first line beginning flush, and the 
other lines indented. 

Initial Letter. — The large letter set in the 
body of the type in commencing an article. 

Inset, or Insert. — Page or pages inserted 
between the regular folded pages of a book. 
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Inverted Rules. — Rules turned upside down 
to give heavier lines, or to denote an omission 
or addition to matter. 

Justifying. — Spacing out lines to proper 
length. 

Kerned Letters. — Those which have part 
of the face projecting over the body. 

Key. — Changing the street or room address 
in each advertisement, changing the catalog or 
department number, or using different initials 
keys an advertisement so it can be known what 
publication produces each inquiry received. 

Kill — When copy or type is not to be used 
it is marked “ Kill.” 

Layout. — See Dummy. 

Leaded Matter. — Type matter with leads 
between the lines. 

Leaders. — Dots or hyphens placed at inter- 
vals to connect two words or phrases. Usually 
used in indexes and tabular matter. 

Leads. — Thin strips of metal, cast in 
various thicknesses ( two-point is most com- 
mon) and less than the height of type, to 
separate lines, etc. 

Ligatures. — Two letters tied together and 
cast on one body, as fi, fl, etc. 

Live Matter. — Type or other matter in 
preparation or ready for printing. 

Linotype. — A machine which sets and casts 
a line of type. 

Locking Up. — The art of tightening up a 
form in a chase by means of key and quoins. 

Lower Case, or L. C. — Small letters — not 
capitals. 

Mail-order Publications. — Cater to people 
who buy by mail. There is a constantly in- 
creasing number of people who supply their 
wants in this matter. 

Make-up. — To arrange lines of type into 
pages of proper length, with page numbers, 
head-lines, etc. 

Making Ready. — Preparing a form on the 
press for printing, by giving each part the 
proper impression, setting gauges, etc. 

Matrix, or Mat. — A reversed copy or 
mould of « form of type, made of tissue blot- 
ting paper and paste, beaten into the face of 
the type with a stiff brush, thoroughly dried 
by steam heat, placed in a casting box, and a 
stereotype then made. 

Matter. — Type which has been set. Desig- 


nated as “live matter,” “dead matter,” and 
“ standing matter.” 

Measure. — The length of the type line ; 
the width to which the composing stick is set. 

Monotype. — A machine which sets and 
casts one type at a time. 

Mortise. — To cut out space in an engraving 
or electrotype for the insertion of other mat- 
ter. 

Nonpareil. — Six-point type. The reading 
matter of daily newspapers is generally set in 
nonpareil or six-point. 

Off Its Feet. — When a type does not stand 
squarely on its base. Type should always be 
exactly on its feet in order to give a good im- 
pression, 

Off-set and Set-off. — When the face of a 
freshly printed sheet rubs and smuts the sheet 
on top of it. 

Boston, Mass. 


Joseph Gerard Morgan. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


Daity Newsparers IN THE Uwnitep Srates. By 





Callie Wieder. ie Re: Paper, 25 cents. White 
Plains, N. Y.: H. . Wilson Company. 1916. 
MASTERS OF AMERICAN JOURNALI6M. y Julia Car- 
son Stockett. Paper, 25 cents. White 


Plains, N. Y.: ft. Wy: Wilson Company. 1916. 
Some Great AMERICAN Newspaper Epitors. By 
Margaret Ely. . Paper, 25 cents. White 
Plains, N. Y.: nig Vv Wilson Company. 1016. 
These three practical bibliographies were 
compiled by students in the Library School in 
the University of Wisconsin, in co-operation 
with Willard G. Bleyer, professor of jour- 
nalism in the University, and were tested by 
constant use in manuscript form for two 
years in the School of Journalism. “ Daily 
Newspapers in the United States” lists books 
and articles on newspaper editing and writing, 
with the references arranged under topical 
heads, such as Newspaper Methods, News- 
gathering Associations, Journalism as a Ca- 
reer, etc. “Masters of American Journalism” 
lists books and articles about James Gordon 
Bennett, Charles A. Dana, Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin, Horace Greeley, Joseph Pulitzer, and 
Henry J. Raymond. “Some Great American 
Newspaper Editors” lists similar material 
concerning Samuel Bowles, George William 
Childs, Henry W. Grady, Nathan Hale, White- 
law Reid, Carl Schurz, and Thurlow Weed. 


Garpen Guipe: Tue Amateur Garpener’s Hanp- 
Book. Edited by J. Harrison : 


Dick. 256 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: A. T. De La Mare 
Company. 1917. 
This is such a good book of its kind that 


although the first edition was published only 
last March, a second edition has already been 
required. It tells how to grow good vege- 
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tables and fruit, and how to care for roses 
and other favorite flowers, hardy plants, 
trees, shrubs, lawns, porch plants, and win- 
dow boxes. The directions are simple and 
practical, and the book tells about everything 
that the amateur gardener needs to know. 

Tue Art oF Puotrorptay Writinc. By E. F. Barker. 
39 pp. Paper, so cents. St. Louis : Colossus Pub- 
lishing Company. 1917. 

The technical terms of photoplay writing 
are explained in this little book, which gives 
suggestions about writing scripts and prints a 
model scenario, showing how manuscripts 
should be prepared. 

A New Pocket DicrTionary OF THE ENGLISH AND 
Russian Lanouaces. English-Russian. Compiled 
by J. H. Freese, M.A. 332 PR: Cloth, $2.00, net. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1917. 
Now that so many people are taking up the 

study of Russian, because of the growing in- 
terest in Russia and Russian literature, there 
is a demand for a really good English-Russian 
dictionary in a small compass, which is fully 
met by this book. All important words are 
included in the vocabulary, and each Russian 
word is printed with the accent. All parts of 
verbs which are different from the infinitive 
and all parts of nouns which are different 
from the nominative singular are given. The 
Introduction gives rules for accentuation, and 
peculiarities in the forms of Russian sen- 
tences are explained. Students of Russian 
who desire to get some facility in speaking or 
writing the language will find this dictionary 
to be just what they need. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Toe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of Tue Writer’s readers.) 


Enciisx Composition. By Chester Noyes Green- 
ough and Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey. 279 pp. 
Cloth, $1.40. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1917. 

Tue Street or Inx. An Intimate History of Jour- 
nalism. By H. Simons. With eighty photogra- 
vure portraits and other illustrations. loth, 372 
pp. $3.00, net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 1917. 

How to Cuoose tHe Ricutr Vocation. 

Merton. 302 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1917. 

Tue Less Famriiar Kipiinc, anp Kriprincanwa. By 
G. F. Monkshood. Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, ss, 
net. London: Jarrold & Sons. 1917. 

Tue Poems or Jonn Francis Myers: Together 
with biography. Illustrated. 213 Pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Bloomington, Ill.: John Francis Myers. ort. 

A Litrte Boox_or : 
p. Paper. Eau Claire, Wis. : 
ing Co. 1915. 


By Ho!mes 
New York: 


Erses. By Violet -.. : 
_fFubdlisn- 


Fremad 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 


the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tae Waiter.) 


Arranged, with comment, 
Harper’s Magazine for 


Marx Twarn’s Lerrers. 
by Albert Bigelow Paine. 
July. 

Joun James Pratt, Mapison CaweiIn, AND JAMES 
Wauitcoms Ritey. W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy 
Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for July. 

LANGUAGE AND THE Law oF Literature. Henry 
Mills Alden. Editor’s Study, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for July. 

Tue Very Hceman NEWSPAPER. 
Century for July. 

PROHIBITION AND Poetry 1n THE Last Century. 
Margaret Armstrong. Century for July. 

Sack TO Nature IN American LITERATURE. 
Henry Seidel Canby. Yale Review for July. 

A New View or De Morcan. Wilson Follett. 
Yale Review for July. 

“IT Am Strancety Movep sy tHe Movies!” Ex- 
periences of an author in filmland. Irvin S. Cobb. 
Woman’s Home Companion for July. 

Don’t BLrame tHe AvutHor. Channing Pollock. 
Pictorial Review for July. 

Tue STAR-SPANGLED Banner — Its History, etc. 
Gustav Saenger. Musical Observer for July. 

Tue Year In Poetry. — II. With portraits of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, Louis V. 
Ledoux, Olive Tilford Dargan, Amelia Josephine 
3urr, and Donald Evans. William Stanley Braith- 
waite. Bookman for June. 

Serma Lacertér Topay. With portraits. 
E. Maule. Book News Monthly for June. 

Sipyvey L. Nysurc. With portrait. Book News 
Monthly for June. 

Jack Lonpon’s Cattrornta. Illustrated. 
Lewis. Book News Monthly for June. 

Tue Encitsh Novet IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury — Georce Extot. Raoul de Beaucrispin. 
Book News Monthly for June. 

Tae Poxrtsk LancGvuace. 
Open Court for June. 

SuaksperE Was Not So Weattuy as Has Been 
Supposep. Current Opinion for June. 

Poetry aND Epvcation. Sir Henry Newbolt. 
English Review for June. 

Epwarp Tuomas. E. S, P. Haynes. 
view for June. 

Tae Turee Bases or Poetry: A Stupy or Enc- 
tisk Verse. Continued. Kenneth Morris. Theo- 
sophical Path for April. 

Dane Cootrpce. With portrait. 
Newsdealer, and Stationer for June 1. 

KaTHLeeN Norris. With portrait. 
Newsdealer, and Stationer for June 15. 

How Cory Is Epitep. Arnold Levitas. Amer- 
ican Printer for June s. 

Tue Printer’s Marx. Edmund G. Gress. 
ican Printer for June 20. 

More Asovut tHe Ssort Srory. 
Dial for June 14. 


Deems Taylor. 


Harry 


Oscar 


Leonard Bloomfield. 


English Re- 


Bookseller, 


Bookseller, 


Amer- 


Mary M. Colum. 
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A Cosmoporitan Pogt ( Rubén Dario). S. Gris- 
wold Morley. Dial for June 14. 

Tue Art or Tueopore Dreiser. Randolph 
Bourne. Dial for June 14. 


PropucinG at AuTHOorR’s EXPENSE. 
ror for June 2. 

Georce Merepita as I Knew Him. 
tin. Bellman for June 2. 

Peter Ispetson’s “ DreamMInG True.” 
Montrose J. Moses. Bellman for June 9. 

W. J. Lampton. With portrait. Fourth Estate 
for June 2. 

Samvuet E. Kiser. 
for June 9. 

THe ORGANIZATION OF A Darty Newspaper. Ed- 
mund Walker. — I, II. Fourth Estate for June 16 
and 23. 

H. G. Weis, THE Gaprry. With portrait. 
Henry James Forman. Collier’s for June 9. 

A Sortprer or Two Repvstics ( Alan Seeger). 
Collier’s for June 30. 

A Mip-Victrortan Literary TEMPEST. 
trait of A. C. Swinburne. 


Dramatic Mir- 
Alfred Aus- 


Illustrated. 


With portrait. Fourth Estate 


With por- 
Literary Digest for June 


16. 

SLANG OF THE AIRMEN. Literary Digest for June 
23. 

Was Stevenson a Praciarist? Outlook for June 
13. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


William Watson has been knighted by King 
George. 





The American Press Humorists at their 
convention in New York elected officers as 
follows : President, James A. Waldron, edi- 
tor of Judge ; vice-president, J. M. Darling, 
cartoonist ; secretary-treasurer, Douglas Mal- 
loch, of Chicago, editor of The American 
Lumberman and styled “the Lumberman- 
Poet” ; executive committee, E. W. Miller, 
Chicago ; Edgar A. Guest, Detroit ; Ted 
Robinson, Cleveland; Clare Briggs, New 
York ; and Charles A. Leedy, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

The extent of the facilities for instruction 
in journalism offered by the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States is shown by a 
“ Directory of Teachers of Journalism,” com- 
piled by Carl H. Getz, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
who will send a copy of the little book to 
any one interested who asks for it, enclosing 
postage. Professor Getz is now with. the 


Editor and Publisher, World Building, New 
York City. 








Arthur Stanwood Pier has been appointed 
to teach English at Harvard College. 


Dr. Willis Fletcher Johnson, who has been 
on the staff of the New York Tribune for 
thirty-seven years, has become literary editor 
of the Tribune, succeeding the late Adrian 
Schade van Westrum. 


The Columbia University trustees have 
awarded for the first time the annual Pulitzer 
prizes in journalism and letters. Tlie prize 
of $2,000 for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States is awarded 
to J. J. Jusserand, the French ambassador, 
for his work entitled, “ With Americans of 
Past and Present Days.” The $1,000 prize 
for the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people 
is awarded to Laura E. Richards and Maude 
Howe Elliott for their book entitled “ Julia 
Ward Howe.” The prize of $500 for the best 
editorial article written during the year is 
awarded to Frank H. Simonds of the New 
York Tribune for the editorial on the first 
anniversary of the sinking of the Lusitania, 
published May 7, 1916. The $1,000 prize for 
the best example of a reporter’s work during 
the year is awarded to Herbert Bayard 
Swope, city editor of the New York World 
for articles on the internal situation in the 
German Empire, which were printed in the 
World during October and November, 19:6. 
Of the prizes in journalism, three were not 
awarded — those of $1,000 for the best and 
most suggestive paper on the future develop- 
ment and improvement of the School of Jour- 
nalism ; a gold medal costing $500 for the 
most disinterested and meritorious public ser- 
vice rendered by any American newspaper 
during the year ; and $1,000 for the best his- 
tory of the services rendered to the public by 
the American press in the year. Two of the 
prizes in Letters were not awarded — those 
of $1,000 for the best American novel and 
of $1,000 for the best original American play. 
Three traveling scholarships of $1,500 each, 
established for graduates of the Pulitzer 
School, were not awarded, although winners 
had been named, because they were to have 
been devoted to study in Europe. They will 
be awarded upon the return of peace. 
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Reginald de Koven is one of the organizers 
of a new society of American composers, 
dramatists, and leaders of national and civic 
musical organizations, among the members of 
which will be George W. Chadwick, Fred- 
erick S. Converse, and Henry Hadley, of 
Boston ; Arthur Farwell, Percy MacKaye, 
Max Rabinoff, Lee Shubert, John Philip 
Sousa, and David Stevens, of New York ; 
Mrs. David Allen Campbell, John Alden Car- 
penter, and Douglas Malloch, of Chicago : 
Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, Peoria, Ill. ; Mrs. Frank 
A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio ; Mrs. William 
D. Steele, Sedalia, Mo. ; and Charles W. Cad- 
man, Joseph Redding, and W. J. McCoy, of 
San Francisco. 


The Michigan Authors’ Association has 
elected officers as follows : President, Win- 
field Lionel Scott ; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Ardell Jones ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Pruella Janet Sherman ; treasurer, David C. 
Nimmo ; historian, Peter Grant. 

“ Algernon Charles Swinburne,” giving per- 
sonal recollections by his cousin, Mrs. Dis- 
ney Leith, with extracts from some of his 
private letters, is published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

Joseph Conrad’s volume of autobiography 
and reminiscence, “A Personal Record,” is 
the latest of his books to be added to the 
Deep Sea edition of his works issued by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Harper & Brothers publish “ Confessions 
of a War Correspondent,” by William G. 
Shepherd, which tells of the author's expe- 
riences with seven armies, but which has a 
misleading title, since it confesses nothing. 


Harper & Brothers have published an “ Edi- 
tors’ Reference Record,” containing a con- 
densed account of the leading American in- 
dustries and of the men who have most con- 
tributed to their development, illustrated with 
portraits and views. 

The Houghton Mifflin Gompany, which re- 
cently published Frank B. Sanborn’s “Life 
of Henry D. Thoreau,” has now published 
two other Thoreau books, “Henry Thoreau 
As Remembered by a Young Friend,” by Dr. 
Edward Waldo Emerson, and “ Through the 
Year with Thoreau,” by Herbert W. Gleason. 


The first volume of the “ Journal” of Leo 
Tolstoy to appear in English, announced for 
early publication by Alfred A. Knopf, will 
cover the four years from 1895 to 1899. 

In “The Penny Piper of Saranac,” 
( Houghton Mifflin Company ) Stephen Chal- 
mers gives his impressions of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, 

The Boston Public Library has begun the 
publication of brief reading lists. The first 
of them are timely and useful — “A Selected 
List of Books on National Defence, Military 
and Naval Science and Law,” and “A Se- 
lected List of Books on Domestic Production 
and Preservation of Foods.” 


The questions in “One Thousand Literary 
Questions and Answers,” by Mary Eleanor 
Kramer, ( Sully & Kleinteich Company ) have 
to do with English and American literature 
up to the present day. 

“Community Drama,” by Percy MacKaye, 
is published by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

“Church Advertising : Its Why and How,” 
compiled by W. B. Ashley, is published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company. . 


“The Story of Bible Translations,” by Max 
L. Margolis ( Jewish Publication Society ) is 
a record of translations of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. 


In “ Junius Finally Discovered,” by William 
H. Graves, published by the author at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Mr. Graves contends that 
Thomas Paine was the real author of the 
“ Junius Letters.” 

The case of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice against D. Appleton & Company, in- 
volving the question whether David Graham 
Phillips's novel, “ The Rise and Fall of Susan 
Lenox,” is objectionable literature, has been 
dismissed, the publishers having recalled the 
first issue of the book and cut out the al- 
leged objectionable matter in preparing new 
editions. 

“Athol Forbes” (Rev. F. A. Phillips ) 
died at Great Yarmouth, England, May 20, 
aged fifty-one. 

Mrs. Anna Goldmark Gross died in New 
York June 5, aged seventy years. 
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success in life. What material benefit is it to have good 
ideas if you can not express them adequately —if you can 
not make others see them as you do ? 

We will send by mail fall particulars of this famous 
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them to-day, ona post-card, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 23, NEW YORK 
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Notable Numbers ot THE WRITER: 
WALTER PATER’S Y ON “STYLE” com- 
plete in Tax Warirer for , 1698. Sent post- 
on receipt of fifteen cents. 
FREDERIC HARRI Essay “ON STYLE 
IN ENGLISH PROSE” tn fal’ full in Tax Warres 
for August, 188. Sent post-paid on receipt of fifteen 


WALTER BESANT’S PAPER ON “ THE ART 
OF FICTION ” in full in Tes Wairer for August, 
18g9. —_ on receipt of fifteen cents. 
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